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EDITORIAL NOTES 


One paper appearing in this issue seems to me to be of especial im- 
portance. The typological study of the pottery recovered by Strong at 
the Biesterfeldt Site, and now reported by W. Raymond Wood, constitutes 
the only material of definite diagnostic potential which can be attri- 
buted to the Cheyenne of the 18th century. Any hopes for the identifi- 
cation of the earlier homeland of the Cheyenne, or of their places of 
residence in the late 18th and early 19th centuries, must rest upon the 
identification of other sherd collections comparable to the one here 
described. Thomas Kehoe offers us a careful descriptive account of five 
chipped stone points, recovered in Idaho, which bear comparison with cer- 
tain types which have been found in the Plains. William Mulloy, who was 
chairman of the highly successful 12th Plains Conference, has reported 
the highlights of that meeting and the editor has reprinted, with some 
comments, an early account of Assiniboine quillwork. George Metcalf's 
work in Plains anthropology is well known. He also has a specialists 
knowledge of the literature, popwlar as well as technical, concerned 
with our area. His reviews of two recent books by Mari Sandoz are the 
first reviews which we have published but we plan that this be a regular 
feature in the future of the journal. 


Some material is already in hand for Number 4: _ Dr. Richard Videbeck 
has written a description of his research design for an analysis of acc- 
ulturation in an Lowa community of Danish origin and Dr. Carlyle S. Smith 
has submitted a report of his studies of the firearms and related artifacts 
from Fort Berthold and Like-a-Fishhook Village. The editor has prepared an 
account of the circles of skulls, bison and human, frequently reported for 
the Plains area in the early 19th century. Additional papers are desired. 


The most important recent news is the decision of the Society for 
American Archaeology, the Central States Branch of the American Anthropo- 
logical Association, and related societies to accept the invitation of the 
University of Nebraska to hold their next meeting, in the spring of 1956, 
at Lincoln. This will afford an opportunity for many westerners to attend. 


A new book, published to mark the 75th anniversary of the founding 
of the Anthropological Society of Washington, should be called to the atten- 
tion of any of our readers who have not seen it. It is a series of nine 
stimulating essays under the general title, New Interpretations of Aborigin- 
al American Culture History. The cost is $1.00 and copies can be secured 
‘from: Secretary of the Anthropological Society of Washington, Division of 
Archeology, United States National Museum, Washington 25, D. C. 
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POTTERY TYPES FROM THE BIESTERFELDT SITE, NORTH Dakota! 


W. Raymond Wood 


The Biesterfeldt or Sheyenne-Cheyenne site, 32Rml, is a fortified, 
earth-lodge village situated on the south side of the Sheyenne River in 
the NW 1/4 of Section 28, Township 134 North, Range 54 West, Ransom County, 
southeastern North Dakota. It was partially excavated in the summer of 
1938 by a field party jointly sponsored by Columbia University and the 
State Historical Society of North Dakota. The excavated features and cult- 
ural material from this site, and its identification as the remains of a 
village of the formerly semi-sedentary Cheyenne Indians, was described 
briefly by William Duncan Strong in a review of archeological finds made 
in the northern Great Plains up to 1939 (Strong, 1940, pp. 370-376, and 
pl. 8). The pottery from the site has been discussed (Using the descrip- 
tions and illustrations published by Strong) in a summary of the archeo- 
logical sites and historic tribes in the state of North Dakota (Will and 
Hecker, 1944, pp. 37-39, and pl. 17). 


Future investigations at sites on the Missouri River in North and 
South Dakota are expected to reveal further evidences of the archeological 
remains represented at the Biesterfeldt site. For this reason it seems 
advisable at this time to analyze the pottery from this site in terms of 
wares and types as these concepts are currently employed (Lehmer, 1954, 

p. 41; Wheeler, 1954, p. 3). The ceramic material described below is in 
the collections of the State Historical Society of North Dakota at Bismarck, 
and was studied while the writer was associated with that institution dur- 
ing the fall of 1954. 


The Biesterfeldt site is tentatively identified as occupied by the 
Cheyenne in the late eighteenth century, and this identification is con- 
sistent with present ethnological and cartographic evidence. This evi- 
dence is, however, circumstantial, and further data must be introduced 
before a positive identification of the site is possible. 


The pottery descriptions are based on 292 rim sherds and on 3490 
body sherds. The sherds are assigned to three wares: to Ransom Wedge Rim 
Ware, introduced here by the writer; to the Stanley Braced Rim Ware, first 
defined at the Dodd site, 39ST30 (Lehmer, 1951, pp. 4-8, pls. 1-3, and 
Lehmer, 1954, pp. 42-46, pls. 12-14), and to the Talking Crow Ware, first 
defined at the Talking Crow site, 39BF3 (C. S. Smith, 1951, pp. 34-37), 


1. Permission to study the specimens from the site was granted by Russell 
Reid of the State Historical Society of North Dakota. The help of Alan R. 
Woolworth and Richard P. Wheeler in the preparation of the manuscript is 


gratefully acknowledged. Photographs are by Bernard Weinreich, Bismarck, 
North Dakota. 
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ae pl. 8), both in central South Dakota. The Ransom Wedge Rim Ware anc its 
ey four component types have been recognized only from the Biesterfeldt site. 
3 The rim sherds from the site are markedly homogeneous, and the individual 
types are distinguished by the techniques of decoration of the lip. The 
writer knows of no pottery which can be attributed to the historic Cheyenne. 


The exterior surfaces of all body sherds from the site are simple 
stamped or plain. Simple stamping was preduced by impressing the moist 
clay with a paddle carved with a series of parallel ridges, or with one 
wrapped with leather thongs; the resulting impressions are 0.2 and 0.6 cm. 
wide and of varying length. Plain sherds are smooth but are not polished. 
The majority of these sherds may originally have been simple stamped, but 
these impressions were subsequently obliterated by smoothing. 


Rim sherds are decorated by one of four techniques: cord-wrapped stick 
impressions, tool impressions, cord impressions, and brushing. The cord- 
wrapped stick impressions result from the application of a stick or dowel 
of small diameter tightly wrapped with a fiber cord. The tool impressions 
appear to have been made with a pointed reed or a small bone tool. The 
cord impressions result from the application of a free fiber cord. Brush- 
ed sherds were wiped with a tuft of coarse grass, resulting in sharp, 
parallel scratches with irregular edges. 


The Ransom Wedge Rim Ware, as described below, may be modified on the 
basis of subsequent excavation and more complete data, and comments upon 
this typology by other workers would be appreciated. It is hoped that this 
preliminary description of the pottery from this site will serve until the 
time when a final report is available. 


RANSOM WEDGE RIM WARE 


Sample: 277 rim sherds and part of 3,490 simple stamped and plain body 
sherds. 
PASTE: 
Temper: Fine to coarse grit, ranging from 0.5 to 2.0 mm. in diameter. 
The grit includes minute particles that give the paste a sandy 
appearance under magnification. The quartz, mica, and feld- 
spar composition of the grit suggests the use of decomposed or 
calcined (7?) granite. 
Texture: Fine to medium coarse. The interiors of the sherds sometimes 
exhibit a tendency to crackle, and the majority of the 
sherds are flaky and tend to split horizontally. 


Hardness: 2.5 = 4.0 

Color: Ranges from a light buff to mottled gray and black, with the 
majority of the sherds light buff. The interior surfaces are 
usually coated with carbonized matter and in about half of the 
specimens the exterior is darkened by blackened carbon deposits. 
‘A red slip, probably hematite, occurs on the interior surfaces 
of 295 body sherds. 
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METHOD OF MANUFACTURE: The vessels were probably lump modeled, ad fin- 
ished with a paddle and anvil. 


te Overall shape: There are no restored vessels from the site, but the 

sherds suggest that the vessels were globular with wide mouths. 
The larger vessels have rounded shoulders and the smaller ones 
have angular shoulders. 

Overall size: Indeterminable. 

Thickness of cross section: Body sherds range between 0.3 and 1.3 cm., 
and average 0.8 cm. 

Lip: The distinguishing characteristic of this ware is the wedge 
shaped rim with a moderately thick lip beveled outwardly and 
down at nearly a 45° angle. The vessel wall is thinner just 
below the bevel, then thickens at the shoulder. Rims are high 
and are usually straight or flared, resulting in a somewhat 
constricted neck that blends evenly into the shoulder. 

Shoulder: Generally rounded or flattened (Fig. 3, e). Some smaller : 
vessels have sharply angular shoulders (Fig. 3, d). = 

Base-bottom: One basal fragment, not noted by the writer, was reported 
to be flat (Strong, 1940, p. 373). 2 

Appendages: Strap handles welded to the vessel lip and shoulder are 
present; and triangular, horizontal lugs occur. 


SURFACE FINISH: Bodies are simple stamped vertically at the neck and 
shoulder and horizontally or in a random fashion near the base. The 
lower extremities of the exterior rim, and the interior rim, are often 
brushed vertically or diagonally. In about half the sherds, the stamp- 
ing is horizontally smoothed, often to the point of obliterating these 
impressions. Some body sherds were apparently smoothed to give the 
vessel an even surface. 


DECORATION: Varies with the individual types. Generally it consists of 
parallel horizontal, vertical, and diagonal cord-wrapped stick, tool, 


and single cord impressions on'the upper part of-the exterior rim. 
A few rims are undecorated: 


Shoulder sherds may bear fine line incisions consisting of 
herringbone patterns or triangular plats of alternating diagonals, 
Ovate and elongate punctates may occur below the incised shoulder and 
marking the lower limits of these decorations, Horizontal cord-wrapped 
stick or single cord impressions may occur on the upper shoulder, or in 
combination with incised shoulders. Two sherds bear an unusual form of 
simple stamping (Fig. 3, f), which occurs with some rarity on pottery 
from historic Mandan sites on the Missouri River in North Dakota. 


Several sherds are decorated with small trade beads. In most 
cases the beads themselves are missing, and only their impressions 
remain. The beads measure 0.4 cm. wide and 0.4 cm. long, and are of 
opaque white glass. They were set into the paste in rows on edge, 
and were generally fused in the firing process. 
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COMPONENT TYPES: 
Ransom Cord-Wrapped Stick 
Ransom Cord Impressed 
Ransom Tool Impressed 
Ransom Plain. 


RANSOM CORD-WRAPPED STICK 
(Fig. 1, c-e) 

Sample: 144 rim sherds, representing from 68 to 74 vessels. 

PASTE: See ware description. 

_ FORM: See ware description. 

APPENDAGES: Twelve strap handles are associated with sherds of this type. 

They extend from the lip to the junction of the neck and shoulder, 
and are decorated with 7 to 12 rows of horizontal cord-wrapped stick | 
impressions. Horizontal, triangular lugs extend outward from the 
vessel lip. 

DECORATION: Parallel horizontal, diagonal, and vertical cord-wrapped stick 
impressions occur on the lip exterior. Four rims bear diagonal single 
cord impressions on the interior lip. A band of 2 or 3 parallel hori- 
zontal lines of cord-wrapped stick impressions occur on the upper 
shoulder of several sherds. The lip or shoulder of three sherds have 
inset white glass beads. 


PREVIOUS ILLUSTRATIONS: Strong, 1940, pl. 8, C, D, and F; Will and Hecker, 
1944, pl. 17, C, D, and F. 


RANSOM CORD IMPRESSED 
(Fig. 2) 
Sample: 79 rim sherds, representing from 35 to 38 vessels. 
PASTE: See ware description. 
FORM: See ware description. 
APPENDAGES: Ten strap handles are associated with sherds of this type. 
Nine bear from 7 to 10 parallel horizontal or diagonal cord impress- 


ions and one is plain. Horizontal, triangular lugs are also present. 


DECORATION: Confined to the outer lip,- decoration consists of parallel 
horizontal or diagonal single cord impressions. 
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PREVIOUS ILLUSTRATIONS: Strong, 1940, pl. 8, A and B; and Will and Hecker, 
1944, pl. 17, A and B. 


RANSOM TOOL IMPRESSED 
1, 

Sample: 16 rim sherds, representing 13 vessels. 

PASTE: See ware description. 

FORM: See ware description. 

APPENDAGES: None noted. 

DECORATION: Parallel vertical or diagonal tool impressions are found on 
the exterior lip. The impressions were produced by a pointed instru- 
ment applied to the paste at about a 45° angle, or by a rounded tool 
laid flat against the paste. One of the sherds bears impressions that 
resemble three horizontal lines of cord-wrapped stick impressions. 

RANSOM PLAIN 
(Fig. 1, a) 

Sample: 38 rim sherds, representing 32 vessels. 

fos PASTE: See ware description. 

FORM: See ware description. 

APPENDAGES: None noted. 

DECORATION: The lips are undecorated. One sherd bears a horizontal cord 
impressed line on the upper shoulder; and one sherd has a row of small 
punctates below the lip, 2 horizontal lines of cord-wrapped stick im- 
pressions, and triangular plats of alternating diagonal fine line 
incisions on the upper shoulder. 

OTHER RIM TYPES 
Fifteen rim sherds from the Biesterfeldt site may be attributed to 
three types which have previously been described in print: Stanley Cord 


Impressed and Stanley Plain (Lehmer, 1954, pp. 44-46, and pl. 13), and 
Talking Crow Brushed (C. S. Smith, 1951, pp. 34-35, and pl. 8, a). 
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Stanley Plain: 4 rim sherds, representing 4 vessels a, 3, a; see 
also Strong, 1940, pl. 8, E & Will and Hecker, pl. 17, E). 


Stanley Cord Impressed: 5 rim sherds, representing 4 vessels. These 
rims are horizontally impressed (Fig. 3, b). 


Talking Crow Brushed: 6 rim sherds, representing 2 vessels (Fig. 3, c). 


Sherds of the Stanley types from the Biesterfeldt site are said to 
resemble closely sherds found at Hidatsa sites on the Knife River in North 
Dakota (George F. Will, personal communication). The sherds are apparently 
the ones with "overhanging collars" which Strong (1940, p. 374) thought were 
probably intrusive. 


DISCUSSION 


The pottery from the Biesterfeldt site is very similar in surface 
treatment and decoration to pottery from several historic Mandan and Arikara 
sites, Two attributes distinguish this pottery from that of these tribes. 
These are rim form and the use of cord-wrapped stick decorations. The pot- 
tery most closely resembles that of the Arikara. This fact may be related 
to the presence of Stanley Braced Rim Ware at the site. 


The Biesterfeldt site pottery shares a number of characteristics 
with pottery associated with the Blackduck Focus of the Headwaters Lake 
Aspect in Minnesota. However, the techniques used on the Blackduck Focus 
pottery are very different from those used on the pottery from the Biest- 
erfeldt site. The Blackduck pottery was described by Wilford, (1941, p. 239) 
and has been illustrated by Vickers (1949, pl. VII, left, upper). The re- 
lationship of the Biesterfeldt site to the Blackduck Focus is dubious, and 
it appears that the antecedents of this site are yet to be revealed in 
Minnesota, the area from which the Cheyenne purportedly entered North 
Dakota. 


FIGURES 


es (a) Ransom Plain; (b) Ransom Tool Impressed; (c-e) Ransom Cord 
Wrapped Stick. 


Re (a-e) Ransom Cord Impressed. 


3. (a) Stanley Plain; (b) Stanley Cord Impressed; (c) Talking Crow 
Brushed; (d) angular shoulder sherd with typical simple stamping; 
(e) rounded, decorated shoulder sherd; (f) body sherd with atypical 
stamping. 
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SOME CHIPPED STONE ARTIFACTS FROM SOUTHWESTERN IDAHO . 


Thomas F. Kehoe 


The material described in this paper was collected by Karl I. Smith 
of Marsing, Idaho, in the spring of 1948 from the surface of two sites 
situated on low sandy benches on the north side of a deep canyon along the 
Snake River in southwestern Idaho. The locality is near the town of Glenns 
Ferry, Elmore County, Idaho. 


The artifacts, five in number, are of interest because they are among 
the few archeological specimens of definite provenience that are known thus 
far from the State of Idaho, and because three of them appear to be examples 
of projectile point types from the northern and central Great Plains which 
seem to possess considerable antiquity in these regions. 


The writer is grateful to Mr. Smith for making his finds available for 
study and to the Office of Indian Affairs for providing the opportunity to 
report on them, and he is indebted to Dr. Chmrles Riley of the University 
of Nebraska for identifying the stone materials and to Robert L. Stephenson 
and Richard P. Wheeler of the River Basin Surveys, Smithsonian Institution, 
for assistance in preparing the manuscript for publication. The late 
Nathaniel L. Dewell photographed the objects. 


Description of the Artifacts 


The five artifacts will be referred to as A, B, C, D, and E, in the 
illustration and in the text. Artifacts A, C, and E were obtained from 
one site; B and D were found on the other site, about 5 1/2 miles upstream 
from the former. 


For ready comparison, the dimensions, proportions, weights, and mat- 
erials of the five objects are given in a table below the illustration in 
figure 4. Following are descriptions of each artifact with respect to 
present condition, form, and manufacturing techniques as manifested in the 
surface features. 


Artifact A is complete except for the very tip and is lightly patinat- 
ed on both faces. It is of simple lanceolate shape with straight base. 
The sides in-curve slightly asymmetrically toward the tip and taper sym- 
metrically toward the base, about two-thirds of the distance forwar:’ from 
the base. The blade is fully flaked and flat-lenticular in longitudinal 
and cross section. The entire surfaces of both faces of the blade bear 
parallel diagonal "ribbon flake" scars which run from upper left (tip) 
to lower right (base) and either extend completely across the face or ex- 
tend from one side to or beyond the midline, where they are met by shorter 
flake scars of similar widths and depths directed inward from the other 
side. The flake scars are narrower and a little more regular on one face 
than on the other. The lateral edges of the blade are smoothed by minute 


unifacial retouch from the base for a distance of about one-third of the 
total length of the specimen. The rest of the lateral edges are slightly 
sinuous, somewhat uneven, and sharp. The base is thinned by the removal 
of short longitudinal flakes in the direction of the tip. The basal edge 
is sharp. 


Artifact B is complete and is lightly patinated on both faces. It is 
of simple lanceolate shape with notched base. The sides taper slightly 
asymmetrically toward the tip and incurve symmetrically toward the base, 
about one-fourth the distance forward from the base. The blade is fully 
flaked and flat-lenticular in longitudinal and cross section. Narrow paral- 
lel diagonal "ribbon flake" scars running from upper left (tip) to lower 
right (base) occur on both faces at the tip and base. Elsewhere the flake 
scars are shallow but irregular in width and orientation. One side of the 
blade is beveled near the tip (see the left side of the specimen as shown 
in figure 4). The lateral edges of the blade are smoothed by minute bifac- 
ial retouch from the base toward the tip for a distance of about one-sixth 
of the total length of the specimen. The remaining portions of the lateral 
edges are slightly sinuous and uneven ("serrated"). The base has a symmet- 
rical, broad, shallow notch, 2.5 mm. deep, which was produced by the removal 
of several short longitudinal flakes from each face in the direction of the 
tip. The basal edge is sharp. 


Artifact C is complete except for a missing sliver along one side of 
the base and is lightly patinated on both faces. It is of simple lanceo- 
late shape with tapered base. Bilaterally symmetrical, the sides taper 
toward the tip and toward the base, about one-fourth of the distance for- 
ward from the base. The blade is fully flaked and flat-lenticular in longi- 
tudinal and cross section. Both faces of the blade bear parallel horizon- 
tal “ribbon flake" scars, often extending completely across the face, at 
the tip half of the specimen. Elsewhere the flake scars are conchoidal and 
vary in width and depth. One face of the blade is more regularly chipped 
than the other. The lateral edges of the blade near the tip are evened 
by minute bifacial retouch. The rest of the lateral edges and the basal 
edge are slightly sinuous, somewhat uneven, and sharp. 


Artifact D is complete except for the very tip and shows no patina- 
tion. It is of simple lanceolate shape with notched base. Bilaterally 
symmetrical, the sides incurve toward the tip and taper toward the base, 
just forward of the mid-distance between the base and the tip. The blade 
is fully flaked and flat-lenticular in longitudinal and cross section. 
Both faces of the blade bear irregularly oriented conchoidal flake scars 
of varying widths and depths. The lateral edges are slightly sinuous, 
somewhat uneven, and sharp from base to tip. The base has a symmetrical, 
broad, shallow notch which was produced by the removal of several short 
longitudinal flakes from each face in the direction of the tip. The basal 
edge is sharp. 
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Artifact E is complete save for the very tip. Both faces ar. lightly 
patinated and one face is partly encrusted by deposits of lime. ‘he speci= 
men is of simple lanceolate shape with notched base. Bilaterally symmetrical, 
the sides incurve toward the tip and taper toward the base, just forward of 
the mid-distance between the base and the tip. The blade is fully flaked 
and is flat-lenticular in longitudinal section and lozenge-shaped (tip two- 
thirds) and flat-lenticular (basal third) in cross section. Both faces of 
the blade bear shallow parallel flake scars directed downward from the sides 
to the mid-line at the tip two-thirds of the specimen, thus producing a low 
median ridge, and irregularly oriented conchoidal flake scars of varying 
widths and depths at the basal one-third of the specimen. The lateral 
edges are slightly sinuous, somewhat uneven, and sharp from the base to 
the tip. The base has a symmetrical, broad, very shallow notch resulting 
from the removal of a few short longitudinal flakes from each face in the 
direction of the tip. The basal edge is sharp. 


Typological Comparisons 


It was stated above that three of the five chipped stone artifacts 
appear to be examples of two projectile point types from the northern and 
central Great Plains to which considerable age has been tentatively assigned. 
One of them, A, is comparable in manufacturing techniques and form (except 
for the foreshortened tip) to projectile points formerly known as Long points 
and now called Angostura points (Wheeler, 1954a, p. 4). However, the Idaho: 
specimen is only about one-half as long, two-thirds as wide and thick, and 
one-fourth as heavy as other specimens of this group obtained at the type 
site, the Ray Long site (39Fa65) in Angostura Reservoir, southwestern South 
Dakota, which yielded charcoal giving carbon-14 dates of 7,715 + 740 and 
7,073 + 300 years before the present, and at several find-spots in the 
Cheyenne and White River drainages in northwestern Nebraska. The Idaho 
point appears to have been re-chipped at the tip end, and this probably 
accounts for its stubbiness and its light weight. Originally the point 
may have been well within the size and weight ranges of the Angostura type. 
The identification of this point as an Angostura point is supported by the 
discovery of Louis R. Caywood (1948) of an almost complete diagonally 
flaked point of lanceolate shape with concave base and with ground lateral 
and basal edges -- now recognized as an Angostura point -- in a stream bed 
above what is thought to be the shoreline of an old lake in the drainage 
of the Weiser River, which is a tributary of the Snake, in Washington 
County, Idaho, some 145 miles air-line northwest of the Glenns Ferry local- 
ity. 


Artifacts D and E appear to be identifiable as McKean points (Wheeler, 
1952, and 1954b, wherein the original name McKean Lanceolate was shortened 
to McKean). The parallel flake scars and lozenge-shaped cross section of 
E at the tip end are not apparently characteristic of the McKean type as 
it has been defined, but no great significance need be attached to these 
features since in every other respect E seems to fit the specifications 
of the type. Moreover, the outlines of E and D correspond to the commonest 
of several outlines exhibited by specimens of this group. McKean points 


have been found at many sites in the northern and central Great Puiains, 
extending from south-central and eastern Montana through northeastern 
Wyoming to southwestern South Dakota and northwestern Nebraska, and at two 
sites in the Great Basin, Deadman Cave and Danger Cave in northwestern Utah, 
Charcoal recovered from Level IA (the lowest occupational level) at Signal 
Butte in northwestern Nebraska, which contained McKean points, gave a carbon- 
14 date of 3,445 + 120 years before the present (Kulp, Feely, and Tryon, 1951, 
p. 566). This may be regarded as a minimum date, and the McKean point may be 
as much as 1,000 years older than this. 


Artifact B resembles the McKean point in general outline but differs 
from other specimens in this group in superior flaking technique, in the pre- 
sence of a beveled edge, and in size (length). It is not unlikely that origin- 
ally this artifact was a still longer and heavier simple lanceolate point with 
straight or concave base, bearing diagonal “ribbon flake" scars on both faces. 
Chipped and used by an individual who was a contemporary of the people who 
made Angostura points, this implement may have been found and re-shaped by the 
same individual who made point D (a McKean point), which was found on the same 
site. 


Artifact C diverges markedly in outline and size from the other four 
specimens. It seems probable that this artifact was a knife set in a bone or 
wood handle or wrapped at the base with a piece of hide. As already noted, it 
occurred on the same site as did artifacts A (an Angostura point) and E (a 
McKean point). The highly competent horizontal “ribbon flaking" at the tip end 
of this specimen suggests that it may belong to the same industry as the Ango- 
stura point rather than to that of the less skillfully chipped McKean point. 


Conclusion 


An analysis of the five chipped stone artifacts found on two sites along 
the Snake River near Glenns Ferry, southwestern Idaho, leads to the conclu- 
sion that one of the specimens is identifiable as an Angostura point and two 
of them are McKean points. The Angostura and McKean types were first recog- 
nized in the northern Great Plains and have been tentatively dated there at 
6500-5000 B.C. and 2500 - 1500 B.C., respectively. Another of the Idaho 
artifacts seem originally to have belonged to the general category which in- 
cludes the Angostura point and to have been subsequently re-chipped in the 
style of a McKean point. The fifth implement appears to be a knife. To 
judge from its find "ribbon flaking", this artifact may be assigned to the 
same indystry as the Angostura point with which it was found. 


The age of these artifacts cannot be determined definitely for iack of 
direct evidence, but the above-mentioned find of an Angostura point in a rela- 
tively old geological context in the Weiser River drainage northwest of the 
Glenns Ferry locality, the presence of McKean points in Level 4 at Deadman 
Cave (Smith, E, R., 1952, pp. 10, 12) and in Layer III at Danger Cave (Jen 
nings, 1953, pp. 192-194) in northwestern Utah, and the occurrence of early 
cultural materials in south-central Oregon -- woven rope sandals obtained by 
Dr. L. S. Cressman at Fort Rock Cave have been dated by the radiocarbon method 
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about 7000 B. C. (Arnold and Libby, 1951, p. 117) -- suggest that the Ango- 
stura and McKean points from the Glenns Ferry locality may be older than the 
examples of these types from the northern and central Great Plains and may 
mark the routes of migrations of the makers of these points through the Colum- 
bia Plateau to the Great Basin on the south and the Great Plains on the east. 
Additional discoveries in the area, in proper geological and cultural contexts, 
are of course necessary to substantiate this hypothesis. It is to be hoped 
that a search for such data will be carried out in the near future. 
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AN EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY ACCOUNT OF ASSINIBOINE QUILLWORK 


Franklin Fenenga 


Introduction 


The accompanying account is one of the earliest notices of the prac- 
tice of porcupine quill embroidery by one of the Plains tribes. It seems 
to have escaped the attention of any of the general writers on quillwork 
and I feel that it is worth reprinting with comments, 


It was originally published in the PORT FOLIO for May, 1817. This was 
a monthly magazine published at Philadelphia, and "dedicated to original 
contributions in the popular departments of science." The article is signed 
simply, "Dr. Mitchill" but the author can be identified on internal evidence 
as Dr. Samuel Latham Mitchill (1764-1831), pioneer American scientist, some- 
time chairman of the Senate committee.on Indian Affairs, and in 1817 prof- 
essor of natural history at the New York College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
The article is printed in full, without change in spelling, 


"American Antiquities" 


"The pieces of goods prepared by the American Tartars, and 
presented to Dr. Mitchill by Captain Richard Whiley, late of 
the United States' army, are full of instruction, 


"They consist wholly of animal materials, and do not contain a 
single vegetable thread or filament. They are worked with curious 
art; and the ability displayed both in the design and in the ex- 
ecution, are admirable. They were received by that distinguished 
officer, while he held the military command at Michillimakinak, as 
an offering of friendship on the part of an aged and venerable 
chief from the remote regions of the Northwest, with an intimation, 
at the time, that they were gifts of an extraordinary value. 


"Their Tartar origin is evinced by the fabricks themselves, 
and by the scenes they intend to represent. 


"The principal article is a tawed, or soft dressed skin, 
probably of the wapit deer, of about three feet square, or of 
an extent almost sufficient to cover a common breakfast table. 
The colour is a dark brown, the consistence of the leather pliable 
and uniform throughout. 


"One of its sides is embroidered with an interesting scene, 
wherein the hunters are exhibited as returning to the village after 
a successful chase. The embroidery is performed with fixable slips 
of porcupine quills instead of thread. The stitching is so nicely 
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done that!'the skin: is not punctured \through’in any single ins*snce; 
the needle, as in skilful tailoring, only passing deep enovy! in the 
leather to secure the work. The dyes; especially the blue, yellow, 
and red, surpass everything that our most able chemists and manu- 
facturers, can extract from vegetables of the forest. 


"It was probably intended for a mantle or ornamental covering 

‘efor the shoulders; ‘all gentlemen, however, of a’classical taste, 

"In the middle ‘are two! pedyi “bat 

From their long tails, it may be conjectured they are cougars, and 

“that the hunt which is celébrated,; is that of the American parither-~ 

are-encompassed by'a ring, as: ll circumstribed: 

jul Mat ithe: aisemice ‘of an inch and ftom’ thére 

‘a’square6f. tén in¢hés on! each side; denoting the common area; 

(0 99@rspaée assigned convenfence in the eénter’ of | 


"Opposite the four sides of this square there are four circles 
of about four inches diameter, -and'‘oppésite’the four angles of the 
same four more, representing the habitations of the tribe, constructed 
around the central area; and, after the manner of the Tartars, the 
houses ‘or wigwams are circular, and not square... Around these huts 
or dwellings there are figures of ‘human beings, showing that ‘the 
inhabitants are briskly stirring about. Within them are forms of- 
flowers, birds, and various other objects; illustrating, in all 
probability;: some matters: with. dress 
and cookery. nis 

"The whole village is surrounded by ia work of two feet square, 
securing and ‘enclosing it completely. On the outside of it; by!» 
way of border, |is. represented a grand dance. °On ‘two sides are 
embroidered nine men each, making eighteen, and on the ‘opposite 
two sides five -men each, making ten. So thatthe dance is per- 
formed by twenty-eight persons, connected hand to hand, and extend- 
ing round the whole contour of the margin. ‘This expression of 
festivity and joy seems to occupy the part of the male inhabitants 
that are of of of the 


“This is the hhiteviog Lypittic. 
It marks an era: iin the society of ‘these people, and it designates 
with. singular exactness, the progress of the mind in 
on and of the hand in dexterity. 2 
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"There is nothing perhaps in the celebrated paintings oi Mexico, 
more worthy of philosophical and historical research than this and 
similar fabrics of the indigines. 


"The Mexican paintings were executed upon cloth and were symbol- 
ical. The assiniboin embroidery is done upon leather, and is imitative. 
The former is derived from the Austraasions; the latter from the Hyper- 
boreans. The more cultivated Malays who peopled the southern parts of 
North America, formed the famous records discovered in New Spain. The 
ruder Tartars, who migrated to the northern regions of the same con- 
tinent, are the authors of the fabrics, not less curious, but in tot- 
ally a different style, from those now under consideration. 


"American Antiquaries have an extensive and fertile field to cul- 
tivate, and it is pleasing to find so meng men of talents occupied in 
the productive labour." 


Comments 


As indicated in the Introduction, the description of a piece of quill 
embroidery can be attributed to Dr. Samuel Lapham Mitchill with certainty 
by characteristic pecularities of his literary style which are duplicated 
in the above article. For example, the reference to himself by title and 
surname as in the second line of the article, is repeatedly employed in 
writing to which his full name is signed. He was an early champion of the 7 
concept of circumpolar cultural continuity and the term he uses here, “Tar- v 
tar" is the term he usually employs for the bearers of this culture. Fur- 
ther, he believed that an earlier wave of immigration accounted for the 
settled agricultural peoples of the New World and that they together with 
China and Oceania constitute another culture type which he usually terms 
"Malay". He ultimately elaborated this into a general theory of cultural 
and racial history much of which would be acceptable today were it not for 
the fact that his evidence is frequently in error. Thus, in the article 
just quoted he implies that quill-sewing is a circumpolar trait, whereas 
it is limited in its distribution to North America, Some of Mitchill's 
anthropological writings appear in Transactions and Collections of the 
American Antiquarian Society, pp. 313-355 (Worcester, 1820) and a biography 


of him has been published (C. R. Hall, 1934, A Scientist in the Early 
Republic). 


I have not been able to identify the collector; however as Captain 
Whiley was an American in command at Michillimacinac, he must have se: ved 
there either in the period 1794-1812 or after February, 1815, for this post 
was in British hands at other times. 


The function of the piece which is described is unidentified. The 


suggestion that it was a mantle does not correspond with known articles of 
dress in the area and a shield would, of course, have been circular and of 
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rawhide. The size of the specimen, and its Assiniboine owner's regard for 
it suggest that it might have been the cover for a pipe stem medicine 
bundle, The design motifs have a strong “Plains” feel and the elements are 
not characteristic of Eastern Woodland art styles. The statement that it 
is an Assiniboine specimen, although acquired at an Ojibwa post is almost 
certainly correct. The comment that the Mexican codices are done on cotton 
cloth is an unfortunate error which Mitchill himself corrected in his writ- 
ing for the American Antiquarian Society. 


THE 12TH PLAINS CONFERENCE FOR ARCHEOLOGY 


William Mulloy 


The 12th Plains Conference for Archeology was held at the Department 
of Anthropology of the University of Nebraska at Lincoln, Nebraska on Novem- 
ber 25 - 27th, 1954. The session began with registration on the morning of 
the 25th and an informal opportunity for members to renew acquaintance and 
exchange ideas while viewing the exhibits brought by various members and 
displayed in the laboratory of the Department of Anthropology. About sixty- 
five registered members were present as well as a number of visitors. 


The afternoon was devoted to a series of short field reports descrip- 
tive of activities during the past year. These reflected field investigations 
from all the Plains States and indicated that such work is still vigorous 
despite some curtailment of the activities of the Inter-Agency Archeological 
Salvage Program in the Missouri Basin. The field reports proved too numer- 
ous for this session and some were held over until the third day. 


On the evening of the 25th a cocktail party and Thanksgiving dinner 
were held at the Cornhusker Hotel. 


The second day of the Conference was devoted to Ethnological and Social 
Anthropological Subjects. The introduction of material of this kind as an 
organized part of the conference was a new development tried for the first 
time this year. This part of the program was planned and directed by Dr. 
John M. Roberts of the University of Nebraska. A wide variety of subjects 
was covered in the reports ranging from ethnological information recovered 
from the works of early artists and photographers to social problems aris- 
ing from the displacement of modern populations in areas covered by reser- 
voirs. It was hoped to include as part of this program a symposium on prob- 
lems and prospects in Plains Ethnology, but special papers were too numerous. 
This new development proved to be unusually successful and the papers pre- 
sented were heard with much interest. It is hoped widely that this kind of 
material will be included in future Plains Conferences for it not only pro- 
vides a local focal point for ethnological communication but encourages 
significant cross stimulation between this field and archeology. 


During the evening the conference was the guest of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society Museum. An opportunity was provided to view the unusual- 
ly fine collection of exhibits at the museum. Mr. Marvin Kivett and Dr. E. 
Mott Davis respectively of the Nebraska State Historical Society Museum and 
the Department of Anthropology of the University of Nebraska provided a 
lecture dealing with problems and techniques of presenting anthropological 
subjects on television programs. Along with the legture was presented a 
sample television program. After the program a most pleasant get-together = 
with coffee and doughnuts was made available by the museum. The evening 
program and the facilities of the museum were made available through the 
cooperation of Mr. Marvin Kivett. 
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The morning of the third day of the conference was directed toward a 
series of papers dealing with non-agricultural and pre-agricultural mani- 
festations principally in the western part of the Plains region. It had 
been planned to include as a part of this program a symposium on problems 
of chronology in the western region. The number of special papers offered 
prevented this. The number and variety of papers indicated an increasing 
interest in this aspect of Plains prehistory. It has been a long neglected 
area due partly to the difficulty of dealing with the materials and partly 
to the fact that more spectacular agricultural and ceramic materials have 
claimed the attention of researchers. The papers indicated that a chrono- 
logical structure of some depth is developing for this area and that a con- 
siderable amount of material is accumulating to explain what went on during 
the long and hitherto almost unknown time gap between early man materials 
and immediately prehistoric manifestations. It is hoped that interest will 
continue in this still largely unexplored field. 


The afternoon of the 27th included a session directed toward the over- 
flow of field reports and several other papers. A business meeting was also 
held. Dr. Donald J. Lehmer of the University of Washington was elected chair- 
man for the year to follow. A resolution was passed extending most sincere 
thanks to Dr. John Champe and his staff for their exceedingly comprehensive 
services in making available the facilities of their department and for many 
other services involving the arrangement of the program; to the chairmen of 
the various sessions; and to many others whose aid made the conference poss- 
ible. Dr. Champe most hospitably offered the services of his department for 
next year's meeting. ; 


Those attending the Twelfth Plains Conference for Archeology: 


Wilfrid C. Bailey, University of Texas 

Paul L. Beaubien, National Park Service, Omaha 
Robert T. Bray, University of Missouri 

R. W. Buchan, University of Nebraska 

Alan L. Bryan, University of Washington, Seattle 
Flavia Champe, Lincoln, Nebraska 

John L. Champe, University of Nebraska 

Carl H. Chapman, University of Missouri 

Dean E. Clark, Smithsonian Institution, Lincoln 
Paul L. Cooper, Lincoln, Nebraska 

John M. Corbett, National Park Service, Washington 
E. Mott Davis, University of Nebraska 

Harold A. Dietsch, University of Kansas 

Kenneth Echternacht, University of Kansas 

Mrs. Francis H. Elmore, Yellowstone National Park 
Mr. Francis H. Elmore, Yellowstone National Park 
Barbara W. Fenenga, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Franklin Fenenga, University of Nebraska 

Charles E. Eyman, University of Kansas 

Melvin L. Fowler, Illinois State Museum 
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W. D. Franforter, Sanford Museum, Cherokee, Lowa 

Mary Louis Freed, Loomis, Nebraska 

David M. Gradwohl, University of Nebraska 

Jeanne Hamilton, Missouri Archeological Society 

Henry W. Hamilton, Missouri Archeological Society 
Preston Holder, Washington University, St. Louis 

Wesley R. Hurt, University of South Dakota 

John C. Ives, University of Iowa 

Jesse D. Jennings, University of Utah 

Alfred Johnson, University of Kansas 

Elden Johnson, The Science Museum, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Thomas F. Kehoe, Museum of the Plains Indian, Browning, Montana 
Mary Kiehl, University of Nebraska 

Marvin Kivett, Nebraska State Historical Society 

Russ Langford, Stanford University 

Donald J. Lehmer, University of Washington, Seattle 
Wilfred D. Logan, Effigy Mounds National. Monument, Iowa 
Lee Madison, Smithsonian Institution, Lincoln 

Harold E. Malde, U. S. Geological Survey, Denver 

Carling I. Malouf, Montana State University 

Richard A. Marshall, University of Missouri 

Margaret Metcalf, Denver University Library 

William T. Mulloy, University of Wyoming 

Tom Newman, University of Nebraska 

Louis H. Powell, The Science Museum, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Raymond S. Price, Nebraska State Historical Society 
Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., Smithsonian Institution, Washington 
John M. Roberts, University ot Nebraska 

Donald Roudebush, University of Kansas 

Paul Rowe, Glenwood, Lowa 

Reynold J. Ruppé, University of Iowa 

J. Mett Shippee, University of Missouri 

Carlyle S. Smith, University of Kansas 

G. H. Smith, Smithsonian Institution, Lincoln 

Philip S. Taylor, The Science Museum, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Fred W. Voget, University of Arkansas 

George D. Volk, Denver, Colorado 

Waldo R. Wedel, U. S. National Museum, Washington 

Pat Wheat, Boulder, Colorado 

Joe Ben Wheat, University of Colorado Museum 

Lucy Wheeler, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Richard P. Wheeler, Smithsonian Institution, Lincoln, 
Malcolm Withers, Denver, Colorado 

Arnold Withers, University of Denver 

Alvin W. Wolfe, Beloit College, Wisconsin 

A. Raymond Wood, North Dakota State Historical Society 
Alan R. Woolworth, North Dakota State Historical Society 
H. M. Wormington, Denver Museum of Natural History. 
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Cheyenne Autumn. Mari Sandoz. McGraw-Hill. New York. 1953. 282 pp., 
Illus. $4.50. 


The Buffalo Hunters. Mari Sandoz. Hastings House. New York. 1954. 372 
pp., Illus. $4.50. 


In these, her two most recent books, Miss Sandoz has again cut her 
material from the history of the Great Plains and fashioned it in the style 
of her earlier Crazy Horse. 


The first of the two books deals with the attempt of 284 sick and half- 
starved Cheyenne to return to their former homes from Oklahoma where they 
had been sent after their surrender in 1877. Only 87 of that number were 
men and this figure includes all boys over 13. On the night of September 9, 
they abandoned their camp, stealing through the ring of cavalry detailed 
to guard them, and struck north. Running when possible, fighting when they 
must, they drove steadily northward. Raiding widely for food and fresh 
horses, they fought off the troops and bands of armed settlers and ranchmen 
thrown out to stop them. They crossed the lines of the two transcontinental 
railroads, in one case in broad daylight, and within sight of a town. 


After crossing the Platte a small group made up of the stronger members 
of the band left the main party in favor of a more direct route and eventual- 
ly reached the Yellowstone where they were captured the following spring. 
The larger group, burdened with the sick and the wounded, with the women 
and the children, and with their horses exhausted, sought safety in the 
Nebraska sand-hills. Here, seven weeks after beginning their flight, they 
were discovered by the troops, surrounded, and after a short fight, surren- 
dered. They were taken to Fort Robinson but refused to return to Oklahoma, 
saying that they preferred to die where they were. Deprived of food, water, 
and fire they broke from the barracks where they were confined and, incred- 
ibly, fought on for several days until they were virtually exterminated. 


The sober facts of the affair form one of the epics of the Indian-~ 
fighting West and the "Dull Knife Raid” ranks with "Chief Joseph's War" 
in color and human interest. Sandoz has wrung from it the last bit of 
colorful incident it is capable of yielding. Her book is highly interest- 
ing but it is not history. The author is openly partisan and biased. Large 
sections of the book (over a hundred consecutive pages in one place) are com- 
pletely undocumented. She has used imaginative dialogue to heighten suspense 
or explain motives, a technique which is valid for the novelist but hard to 
pardon in a historian. 


In spite of its faults the book is accurate in the main and should by no 
means be classed with the historical novels which are currently popular. The 
average reader will probably learn from it more of the events which led to 
the Cheyenne outbreak of 1878, and realize more fully the wrongs which im- 
pelled these people to die rather than surrender, than would be gained from 
a formal history of the affair. 
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The Buffalo Hunters has the same faults and the same virtues as Chey- 
enne Autumn. A colorful occupation and a colorful period has been describ- 
ed in, appropriately, a vivid and colorful manner. The book begins in the 
hide-hunters' camps of the Republican River in 1867. The primary theme is 
the life of the buffalo hunters, their methods and the waste incident to 
exterminating 70 million (or 50 million or 90 million) large food animals 
in 20 years, largely for their hides. There is little background study of 
the bison, a dozen pages taking care of their natural history and environ- 
ment. Five pages are devoted to the inter-relationship of the bison and the 
Plains Indians, although there are occasional references to this subject 
throughout the book. 


The author's indignation at the wasteful slaughter of the great herds 
is understandable. In a speech opposing protection of the bison, General 
Sheridan advocated furnishing the hunters with guns and ammunition and giv- 
ing them medals showing @ dead buffalo on one side and a dead Indian on the 
other. From the viewpoint of 1955, it may be suggested that the medal 
show a breaking-plow behind the dead buffalo and, instead of a dead Indian, 
show a blow-out and abandoned farm in the heart of the Dust Bowl which re- 
placed the Buffalo Range. 


The Buffalo Hunters emphasizes the color, excitement, the blood, sweat, 
dirt, and danger in the lives of the hunters. One gets the feeling that 
the author was there; saw and participated in the slaughter. All the great 
and near-great of the frontier, the famous and notorious, find a place in 
the narrative. Buffalo Bill is there, of course, and Wild Bill, Lonesome 
Charlie, Custer, Sheridan, Forsyth, Doc Carver, and Billy Dizon; and the 
Grand Duke Alexis hunts again. The author gives credit to the hunters as 
a fearless breed of hard men and at the same time manages to reduce the 
"long-haired show-offs" among them to the level of small-town braggarts 
and makes them understandably human. There are buffalo shooting contests 
and there are records of incredible numbers shot from single stands -- 75 
head, 85, 91, and a record of 107 in one hour. Inevitably, there is mention 
of the "huge shed at Cheyenne, Wyoming, one hundred and seventy-five by 
sixty feet and thirty feet high, crammed with buffalo hides, and great ricks 
at Sidney, at Wichita and elsewhere." 


But one looks in vain for documentation of her statements. The short 
bibliography given is made up largely of standard works known to every stu- 
dent. An undue emphasis is laid on the hunting in the southern and central 
Plains. One puts the book down with the impression that there were no buf- 
falo in the Dakotas and Canada. One chapter is devoted to the hunters in 
Montana and three pages take care of the hunts of the Red River breeds. 
Imaginative dialogue has, as in Cheyenne Autumn, been overused and to add 


insult to injury the author has, in one instance, used modern slang -- 
"clobber." 


For the general reader the two books can be heartily recommended. 
However, the serious student is warned that they are not detailed studies 


. 
A 


a of an event and of a period. Sandoz has produced two interesting tales 
ae but not the definitive studies of the Cheyenne Outbreak of 1878, or of 
a the buffalo hunters. 
George Metcalf 
United States National ; 
Museum 
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Cheyenne Autumn. Mari Sandoz. McGraw-Hill. New York. 1953. 282 pp., 
Illus. $4.50. 


The Buffalo Hunters. Mari Sandoz. Hastings House. New York. 1954. 372 
pp., Illus. $4.50. 


In these, her two most recent books, Miss Sandoz has again cut her 
material from the history of the Great Plains and fashioned it in the style 
of her earlier Crazy Horse. 


The first of the two books deals with the attempt of 284 sick and‘half- 
Starved Cheyenne to return to their former homes from Oklahoma where they 
had been sent after their surrender in 1877. Only 87 of that number were 
men and this figure includes all boys over 13. On the night of September 9, 
they abandoned their camp, stealing through the ring of cavalry detailed 
to guard them, and struck north. Running when possible, fighting when they 
must, they drove steadily northward. Raiding widely for food and fresh 
horses, they fought off the troops and bands of armed settlers and ranchmen 
thrown out to stop them. They crossed the lines of the two transcontinental 
railroads, in one case in broad daylight, and within sight of a town. 


After crossing the Platte a small group made up of the stronger members 
of the band left the main party in favor of a more direct route and eventual- 
ly reached the Yellowstone where they were captured the following spring. 
The larger group, burdened with the sick and the wounded, with the women 
and the children, and with their horses exhausted, sought safety in the 
Nebraska sand-hills. Here, seven weeks after beginning their flight, they 
were discovered by the troops, surrounded, and after a short fight, surren- 
dered. They were taken to Fort Robinson but refused to return to Oklahoma, 
saying that they preferred to die where they were. Deprived of food, water, 
and fire they broke from the barracks where they were confined and, incred- 
ibly, fought on for several days until they were virtually exterminated. 


_ The sober facts of the affair form one of the epics of the Indian- 
fighting West and the "Dull Knife Raid” ranks with "Chief Joseph's War" 
in color and human interest. Sandoz has wrung from it the last bit of 
colorful incident it is capable of yielding. Her book is highly interest- 
ing but it is not history. The author is openly partisan and biased. Large 
sections of the book (over a hundred consecutive pages in one place) are com- 
pletely undocumented. She has used imaginative dialogue to heighten suspense 
or explain motives, a technique which is valid for the novelist but hard to 
pardon in a historian. 


In spite of its faults the book is accurate in the main and should by no 
means be classed with the historical novels which are currently popular. The 
average reader will probably learn from it more of the events which led to 
the Cheyenne outbreak of 1878, and realize more fully the wrongs which im- 
pelled these people to die rather than surrender, than would be gained from 
a formal history of the affair. 
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The Buffalo Hunters has the same faults and the same virtues as Chey- 
enne Autumn. A colorful occupation and a colorful period has been describ- 
ed in, appropriately, a vivid and colorful manner. The book begins in the 
hide-hunters' camps of the Republican River in 1867. The primary theme is 
the life of the buffalo hunters, their methods and the waste incident to 
exterminating 70 million (or 50 million or 90 million) large food animals 
in 20 years, largely for their hides. There is little background study of 
the bison, a dozen pages taking care of their natural history and environ- 
ment. Five pages are devoted to the inter-relationship of the bison and the 
Plains Indians, although there are occasional references to this subject 
throughout the book. 


The author's indignation at the wasteful slaughter of the great herds 
is understandable. In a speech opposing protection of the bison, General 
Sheridan advocated furnishing the hunters with guns and ammunition and giv- 
ing them medals showing @ dead buffalo on one side and a dead Indian on the 
other. From the viewpoint of 1955, it may be suggested that the medal 
show a breaking-plow behind the dead buffalo and, instead of a dead Indian, 
show a blow-out and abandoned farm in the heart of the Dust Bowl which re- 
placed the Buffalo Range. 


The Buffalo Hunters emphasizes the color, excitement, the blood, sweat, 
dirt, and danger in the lives of the hunters. One gets the feeling that 
the author was there; saw and participated in the slaughter. All the great 
and near-great of the frontier, the famous and notorious, find a place in 
the narrative. Buffalo Bill is there, of course, and Wild Bill, Lonesome 
Charlie, Custer, Sheridan, Forsyth, Doc Carver, and Billy Dizon; and the 
Grand Duke Alexis hunts again. The author gives credit to the hunters as 
a fearless breed of hard men and at the same time manages to reduce the 
"long-haired show-offs" among them to the level of small-town braggarts 
and makes them understandably human. There are buffalo shooting contests 
and there are records of incredible numbers shot from single stands -- 75 
head, 85, 91, and a record of 107 in one hour. Inevitably, there is mention 
of the "huge shed at Cheyenne, Wyoming, one hundred and seventy-five by 
sixty feet and thirty feet high, crammed with buffalo hides, and great ricks 
at Sidney, at Wichita and elsewhere." 


But one looks in vain for documentation of her statements. The short 
bibliography given is made up largely of standard works known to every stu- 
dent. An undue emphasis is laid on the hunting in the southern and central 
Plains. One puts the book down with the impression that there were no buf- 
falo in the Dakotas and Canada. One chapter is devoted to the hunters in 
Montana and three pages take care of the hunts of the Red River breeds. 
Imaginative dialogue has, as in Cheyenne Autumn, been overused and to add 


insult to injury the author has, in one instance, used modern slang -- 
"“clobber." 


For the general reader the two books can be heartily recommended. 
However, the serious student is warned that they are not detailed studies 
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of an event and of a period. Sandoz has produced two interesting tales 
but not the definitive studies of the Cheyenne Outbreak of 1878, or of 
the buffalo hunters. 
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